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FOR  THE  KUTERPEIAD. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  AGES. 

.tVSIC  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Contmved. 

It  was  not  till  near  the  time  of  Petrarch  that  poetry 
leeroed  to  have  recovered  its  ancient  lustre.  A  ptv 
raliar  kind  of  vocal  music  was  prevalent  in  his  time, 
but  unfortunately,  none  of  the  original  sonnets  that 
were  set,  have  come  down  to  the  present  period.  Ev- 
irj  nation  in  Europe  has  produced  good  poetry  be¬ 
fore  it  could  boast  of  being  set  to  such  music  as  con- 
itituted  melody.  In  an  account  of  Petrarch’s  corona¬ 
tion,  we  read  of  two  choirs  of  music,  one  vocal,  the 
other  instrumental,  employed  in  the  procession,  which 
mhk  and  played  in  sweetest  harmony.  This  certain- 
Ij  implies  a  progress  in  figurative  counterpoint,  and 
nhging  in  concert.  Even  in  1360  one  of  the  Chroni- 
iles  of  Frankfort  observes,  that  music  had  a  figu- 
ntive  kind  of  composition  unknown  before.’'  Bocca- 
sio  survived  Petrarch  but  two  years.  His  Decame- 
rone  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  faithAil  delinea- 
trin  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Italy  in  his  time. 
Though  like  our  historical  romances,  it  is  a  very  pro¬ 
bable  work  of  imagination.  Tnith  is  never  violated  by 
too  high  a  colouring,  and  the  music  of  the  Florentines 
is  well  treated  of.  We  may  gather  from  him  that  be¬ 
sides  carols  and  ballads,  the  singing  of  which  marked 

I  the  steps  of  a  dance  ;  there  were  in  his  time  songs 
vi'liout  dances,  and  tunes  without  songs.  The  two 
instruments  mentioned  in  the  Decamerone, 
’’■irli  were  played  on  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were 
u lute  and  viol,  on  which  latter  instrument  ladies 
*  '  were  often  wont  to  perform.  When  company 
(1  to  dance  merely  to  music  that  was  instmmen* 
N,  a  servant  was  called  ia  to  perforia  on  the  bag- 


OF  HENRY  PURCELLr-^Continwd. 


To  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  Purcell’s 
numerous  compositions,  would  exceed  the  limits, 
and  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work.  The  pub¬ 
lic  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Corfe  and  Dr.  Clarke 
of  Cambridge,  both  of  whom  have  published  very  ex¬ 
cellent  selections  from  the  ’ecular  works  of  this  great 
musician,  under  the  title  of“77ie  Beauties  of  PwtelL'^ 
W'ere  it  not  for  such  occasional  meritonous  exertions, 
on  the  part  of  the  professors,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feare.d 
that  the  stream  of  oblivion  would  in  a  few  years,  draw 
into  their  insatiable  vortex  the  productions  of  Purcell 
and  even  of  Handel,  their  names,  like  those  of  meny 
of  their  prederessor8,niight  float  awhile  on  the  surface, 
when  their  works  were  baried  in  the  abyss  beneath. 

Feeling  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  fame  o^ 
this  truly  English  musician,  and  anxious  to  contribute 
our  mite  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  a  fair  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  characteristic  and  manly  strains  which 
abound  in  every  part  of  his  productions,  we  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  extend  our  remarks  upon  this  scientific  mu¬ 
sician. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Purcell’s  vocal  mu¬ 
sic,  without  a  grateful  memorial  of  his  Catches^ 
Rounds^  and  Oleet,  of  which  the  humour,  originality, 
and  melody,  were  so  congenial  with  the  national 
taste,  as  to  render  them  almost  the  sole  productions 
of  that  facetious  character,  in  general  use  for  nearly 
fourscore  years  ;  and  though  the  countenance,  and 
premiums  recently  bestowed  upon  this  species  of  com¬ 
position,  united  with  the  modern  refinements  in  mel¬ 
ody  and  performance,  have  given  birth  to  many  Olees 
of  a  more  elegant,  graceful,  and  exalted  kind,  than 
any  which  Purcell  produced  ;  yet  he  seems  hardly 
ever  to  have  been  equalled  in  the  wit,  pleasantry, and 
contrivance  of  his  Catches. 

W^e  shall  here  conclude  our  history  of  Henry  Pur¬ 
cell,  which  we  fear,  by  many  Ualianized  readers,  may 
be  considered  already  too  circumstantial.  Had  his 
short  life  been  protracted,  we  might  perhaps  have  had 
a  school  of  secular  music  of  our  own,  which  we  can¬ 
not  to  this  day  boast  of.  In  many  instances  he  has 
surpassed  even  Handel,  in  the  expression  of  English 
words  and  national  feelings  ;  and  we  may  fairly  sum 
up  his  merits  as  a  musician  in  a  single  sentence.  His 
beauties  in  composition  were  entirely  his  own,  while 
his  occasional  barbarisms  may  be  considered  as  una¬ 
voidable  compliancM  with  the  false  taste  of  the  age 
,  in  which  be  livedo 


COMMEMORATION  Of  HANDEL. 

—  Concluded. 

The  directors  of  the  commemoration  of  Handel  ia 
1784,  were  the  late  Earls  of  Exeter,  Sandwich,  and 
Uxbridge,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.  1  Sir 
Richard  Jebb,Bart. 

The  assistant  directors  on  that  occasion  were 

Dr.  Benjamin  Cook — Dr.  Samuel  Arnold — Dr.  Eti- 
mund  Ayrton — Mr.  Redmond  Simpson — Mr.  T.  Saun¬ 
ders  Dupuis — Mr.  John  Jonea— Mr.  Theodore  Ayl- 
ward — Mr.  William  Parsons. 

Joah  Bates,  Esq.  was  the  conductor,  and  his  assist¬ 
ant,  Mr.  John  Ashley. 

The  first  performance  was  at  the  Abbey,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  26th  of  May,  1784. 

The  selection  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  th^ 
Coronation  Anthem,  composed  in  1727. 

Overture — Esther,  composed  in  1720, 

The  Dxttingen  Te  Drfm,  composed  in  1743, 
Part  2d. 

Overture  and  Dead  Marcp  in  Saul,  composed  in 
1740. 

Part  of  the  Funeral  Anthem,  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline,  composed  in  1737. 

Gloria  Patria,  from  the  jubilate  for  the- peace  of 
Utrecht,  composed  in  1713. 

Part  3d. 

Anthrm,  “  O  sing  utUo  the  Lord^'>^  composed  in 
1719. 

Chorus,  “  The  Lord  shall  reign, from  Israel  in 
Egypt,  composed  in  1738. 

The  second  performance  was  at  the  Pantheon,  oH 
Thursday  evening,  27th  of  May. 

This  selection,  assisted  by  the  talents  of  Signor 
Pacchierotti,  was  from  the  most  celebrated  of  Han¬ 
del’s  operas,  interspersed  with  chorussea  from  bis  ora¬ 
torios.  Handel’s  second  hautboy  concerto,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  eleventh  grand  concertos,  were  included 
in  the  entertainment  of  this  evening. 

The  third  performance  was  at  the  Abbey,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  May  29th,  1784. 

The  Messiah. 

The  fourth  performance,  was  likewise  at  the  Abbev, 
June  3d,  1784,  by  command  of  his  majesty. 

Part  the  First. 

Overture— Esther. 

The  Dettingen  Te  Deum. 

Part  the  Second. 

Overture — Tamerlane,  composed  1724,  and  Dead 
March  in  Saul.  Funeral  Anlliem  and  Gloria  Patria 
as  before. 


Part  the  Third. 

Air  and  Chorus,  Jehovah  Crown'd,'*  in  Feather 
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ori^nalljr  composed  for  tlie  Unke  ofCliundos  in  1720. 

First  Grand  Concerto. 

Choraa,  “  Gird  on  thy  Sword^"  Saul — 1740. 

Fourth  Hautbois  Concerto. 

.Anthem,  “O  sing  unto  the  I^ord.” 

f ’borue,  “  The  Lord  shall  reign.” 

Coronation  Anthem,  **  Zadoc  the  Priest.” 

Fifth  performance,  June  &th,  1784,  also  in  the  Ab- 
bejr,  by  command  of  Her  idajesty. 

The  Mewiah. 

■Without  any  intention  of  depreciating  the  aWlitie* 
of  the  multitude  of  performer?  both  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental,  who  meritorously  contributed  their  services 
on  this  extraordinary  occasion,  it  may  b«'  candidly 
said,  and  will  no  doubt,  be  as  candidly  acknowledge!’, 
by  every  surviving  professor,  who  assisted  attlie  com¬ 
memoration  of  Hamdel,  that  the  transcendant  talents 
of  Madame  Mara  infused  a  degre  e  of  expression  and 
sublimity,  into  those  divine  compositions,  which  wer* 
allotted  to  her  ;  superior  to  w  hat  any  inu^fcinal^ov, 
except  perhaps  that  of  Handel  himself,  could  have 
eonceirrd ;  and  particularly  in  the  air,  “  1  know  that 
mif  Rtdtemtr  ireth  in  the  .Messiah,  we  may  safe¬ 
ly  assert,  that  no  singer  either  before  or  since,  has  ev¬ 
er  approached  the  excellence  of  Madame  Mara’s  judi- 
ciou.s.  appr  *priately  solemn,  and  consequently  unri¬ 
valled  performance.  In  rapid  execution,  such,  for 
instance,  as  is  required  in,  “  Rejoice,  O  daughter  of 
.Sion,”  Mrs.  Billington  may  perhaps  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  have  excelled  even  Mara  ;  but  in  the  expression 
of  pathetic  passages,  of  that  peculiar  cast,  which  so 
eminently  characterises  the  sacred  productions  of 
Handel,  Madame  ’Mara  certainly  rose  superior  to  eve¬ 
ry  cem  ictitor.  Her  performance  was  all  but  inspira¬ 
tion  ;  it  drew  tears  from  almost  every  hearer  ;  and  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  witness  its  effects,  which  like 
electricity  vibrated  through  the  whole  frame,  without 
imagining,  and  indeed  being  fuHy  persuaded,  that  Ma¬ 
ra,  and  Mara  only  had  embedied  in  sound,  tfie  sub¬ 
lime  conceptions  of  the  great  musician,  whose  birth 
and  genius  she  contributed  her  matchless  talents  to 
commemorate. 

It  remains  now  to  record  the  beneficial  effects  of 
these  splendid  performances.  After  the  payment  of 
all  incidental  expenses,  there  remained  a  balance  of 
upwards  of  70001.  in  favour  of  the  undertaking,  of 
which  10001.  were  given  to  the  Westminster  Hospit¬ 
al  ;  and  the  remaining  60001.  appropriated  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Society  for  decayed  musicians ;  to  which 
benevolent  fund,  the  reader  scarcely  need  be  remind- 
ded,-that  Handel  himself  had  contributed  a  legacy  of 
lOOOl. 

From  the  ^orth  .American  Jteriev). 
CRITICISM. 

'Fetnpli  Carmina.  Songs  of  the  Temple,  or  Bridgevra- 
ter  Collection  of  Sacred  Music. 

Continued. 

The  scond  class  of  compositions  consists  of  such 
.pieces  as  Funeral  Thought,  Durham,  St.  Ann’s,  Wells, 
Oreen’s  lOOth,  Aylesbury,  Cumberland,  Rutland, 
Olchester,  York,  Winchester,  Dover,  Quercy,  Con¬ 
dolence.  Handvl’i  Anthem,  Bangor,  Mcar,  Batb, 


Since  most  of  these  are  now  so  much  changed  in 
their  a{)peHrance,  as  to  prevent  us  from  feeling  the 
partiality  incident  to  acquaintance,  we  do  not  see 
why  so  many  considerable  defects  are  still  permitted 
to  remain.  Why  should  trot  these  pieces  have  been 
presented  to  us,  either  with  their  accustomed  defects, 
or  entirely  without  them.  If  they  are  to  be  given  to 
us  in  a  new  form,  we  certainly  wish  to  see  them  cor¬ 
rect  on  tome  uniform  principles,  either  ancient  or 
modem. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  difference  between  a 
sacred  and  a  secular  style  of  harmony.  Many  things 
that  are  proper  in  the  latter  are  wholly  inadmissible 
in  the  former*:  nor  do  we  wish  to  see,  in  sacred  music, 
even  those  modem  refinements,  that  are  indispensable 
in  dramatic  composition.  But  we  fear,  that  on  a  close 
examination  of  this  class  of  pieces,  their  refinements 
\<  ill  sometimes  be  found  mixed  with  passages  in  the 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  church  style  ;  and  then, 
too,  with  some  of  the  most  palpable  violations  of  all 
nile.  But  as  this  heterogeneous  mixture  of  style, 
from  the  multiplicity  of  opposite  principles  it  embra¬ 
ces,  almost  bids  defiance  to  criticism,  we  shall  confine 
our  particular  remarks  to  a  few  individual  pieces. 

1.  Funeral  Thought,  p.  11.  As  this  piece  it  other¬ 
wise  in  the  modern  church  style,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  first  half  cadence  in  the  third  line  of  the  alto 
should  have  so  widely  deviated  from  it. 

2.  Durham,  p.  12.  This  tune  begins  with  an  un¬ 
meaning  succession  of  unisons,  in  the  tenor  and  base  ; 
the  7  3d  is  omitted  in  the  first  half-cadence  ;  the 
second  line  is  in  the  modem  church  style  ;  the  third 
line  contains  a  mixture  of  style  ;  and  the  fourth  a  dom¬ 
inant,  that  carries,  at  the  same  time,  a  major  and  a 
minor  third,  forming  the  crude  dissonance  of  the  chro¬ 
matic  semi- tone. 

3.  St.  Ann’s,  p.  14.  The  first  line  contains,  in  the 
alto,  a  modulation  to  A  major,  which  can  scarcely 
find  a  parallel  even  among  modem  dramatic  licenses. 

4.  Green’s  100th,  p.  102.  The  second  measiuf  of 
the  second  contains  a  diatonic  sneoession  of  octaves 
between  the  alto  and  air  ;  and  in  the  next  measure 
there  is  a  similar  succession  of  6th  between  the  tenor 
and  alto.  Nothing  can  compensate  for  the  want  of 
relation  that  is  felt  in  this  tune. 

6.  Aylesbury,  p.  144.  At  the  third  line,  the  alto 
proceeds  in  G  mi^or,  while  the  other  parts  form  an 
ancient  half-cadence  in  A  minor.  The  chord  ^  oc¬ 
curs  too  frequently,  and  with  two  little  ceremony. 

6.  Dover,  p.  132.  The  first  note  in  tlie  second 
measure  of  tha  alto  should  have  been  F  ;  and  the  hist 
note  of  the  second  line  E.  The  third  line  contains 
two  instances  of  consecutive  5ths;  and,  at  the  close, 
the  alto  crossos  the  air  without  the  least  necessity  or 
advantage. 

7.  Rutland,  p.  133.  At  the  end  of  the  first  and 
second  lines  and  at  the  close,  the  alto  crosses  tbe 
air  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  line,  it  continues  in 
D  major,  while  the  other  parts  modulate  to  A  major. 
The  last  note  but  one  in  tbe  first  tenor  staff  should 
have  been  A. 

8.  Quercy.  p.  101.  This  piece  contains  consecu¬ 
tive  octaves  and  5lbs,by  the  opposite  motion  (h  license 
which  should  be  seldom  used  in  modem  music)  and 
jn  the  second  line  between  the  tenor  and  air,  a  long 
and  disagrciuble  succeuion  of  4tbs. 


9.  Condolence,  p.  176.  Besides  several  smaller 
faults,  this  tune  contains  five  instances  of  consecutive 
Sths  between  the  alto  and  tenor. 

10.  Handel’s  Anthem,  p.  245.  A  natural  should 
have  been  prefix'^d  to  the  first  note  in  the  tenth  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  second  treble.  The  last  cadence  in  the 
first  strain  is  preceded  by  an  unparalleled  succes-ion 
or7th8  betweer  the  air  and  base.  This,  wHhont 
doubt,  was  originally  a  typographical  error ;  and  rt 
or^ht  to  have  been  corrected.  If  in  the  first  of  these 
two  chords  the  treble  had  taken  the  8\e  instead  of 
the  7th,  tbe  passage  would  then  have  been  in  the 
trw  style  of  Handel.  A  similar  remark  might  be 
made  respecting  the  third  base  note  and  fifth  treble 
note  of  the  following  strain-  1  he  former,  sliould  un¬ 
questionably,  have  been  B,  and  the  latter  F. 

M  ith  regard  to  such  errors  as  the  foregoing,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  and  were  we  disposed  to 
swell  the  list,  we  could  mention  innumerable  instan¬ 
ce*  of  a  disregard  of  relation  ;  the  omission  of  essen¬ 
tial  intervals ;  the  improper  descent  of  the  leading 
note  to  the  dominant  ;  and  an  undue  partiality  for 
the  6th  instead  of  the  5th  in  the  subdominant  harmo¬ 
ny  :  but  as  our  li.'urts  will  pemiit  ns  to  notice  only 
some  of  the  most  prominent  defects,  the  foregoing 
roust  suffice. 

The  tunes  which  compose  this  clam  are  prtt^ 
ntmerous  ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope,  that  in  a  future 
coition  they  will  be  entirely  renovated,  or  reduced  at 
oBGc  to  their  former  standing.  M  e  will  mot  pretend 
to  say  how  the  editors  obtained  these  copies  ;  but  we 
wish  them  to  present  us  with  better  ones. 

Among  the  pieces  tliat  compose  tbe  tl  ird  class,  we 
shell  confine  ourselves  to  tnrh  as  Locke,  DunstaOt 
Blendon,  Nantwich,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Pelham, 

:  Rnshton,  Hntham,  RedeemingiLove,  Turin,  Dept- 
I  ford,  Hemsley,  Welsh,  Italian  Hymn,  Bremhaa, 

I  Dorset,  Sussex,  kc.  which  are  to  be  ftmnd  in  the 
'  Lock  Hospital  Collection,  not  long  since  rrpublishei! 
in  Boston  from  a  late  London  edition.  In  that  work 
■  the^  are  arranged  in  three  parts  with  a  figured  has# 

I  for  the  organ,  in  a  style  highly  distinguished  for  siiih 
plkity,  ehastettem,  and  delicacy  ;  and  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  the  most  scrupulous  regard  has  been  paid  Ir 
the  modem  rules  of  composition.  Forbidden  sncces 
sioDs,  Ihlse  progressions,  Alse  relations,  defectin’ 
modulation,  and  every  thing  like  mixture  or  imparity 
of  style,  have  been  studiously  avoided  :  and  even  the 
moat  excusable  and  inoflbnsive  licenses  have  beet 
neod  with  a  sparing  hand.  Many  of  these  pieces,  too, 
have  been  often  reprinted  and  extensively  circulated 
in  several  districts  of  our  country,  until  they  hava 
at  length  become  the  most  intimate  of  our  murical 
acquaintances ;  And  why  may  we  not  say,  as  oof 
editors  have  done  respecting  a  part  of  the  old  tunes, 
that  ’  having  become  familiar  to  us,  more  injury  that 
benefit  wonld  probably  result  from  any  supposed  ah 
terations  of  them  whatever?’  But  the  Templi  CaN 
imixa  presents  these  pieces  to  us  in  a  style  altogether 
peculiar  to  itself,  and,  in  onr  opinion,  the  particular 
unbappinett  ia^'  that  the  alterations  they  have  -no* 
undergone  are  evidently  and  decidedly  for  the  worse; 
and  if  we  miglit  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  forbid¬ 
den  inccessions,  disregard  of  relation,  omisrioii  of  ap- 
pogiatnres,  after-notes,  pauses,  kc.  that  frequently 
-  ocenr ;  as  well  aa  from  tbe  fact  that  the  scon,  pre* 
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fiously  rendered  complete  fVoBi  the  finithing  toochee 
ipven  by  eminent  tnropean  muters,  ha»  been  uni¬ 
formly  cumbered  with  additional  harmony:  we  ibould 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  alterations  are  literally 
to  be  taxed  on  the  editors  IhenMelves.  And  we  con¬ 
fess  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  why  the  same  rea* 
tons  that  presented  them  from  haaarding  the  necessa¬ 
ry  corrections  of  the  old  tones,  should  not  more  es¬ 
pecially  hare  deterred  them  from  applying  the  pencil 
*f  a  novice  to  such  pieces  as,  from  their  high  state  of 
Snidiing,  had  no  need  of  correction. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  score  in  church  mnsic  should 
always  consist  of  as  many  as  four  parts,  onr  reply  is, 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  op’mion  on  this  subject. 
It  is  a  more  general,  and  probably  a  more  correct 
opinion,  that  the  number  of  parts  should  vary  accor- 
liing  to  circumstances.  The  more  refined  a  melody 
is,  tlie  more  we  incline  to  limit  onr  attention  to  It ; 
and  of  course  the  accompanying  parts  should  be  pro- 
portionably  fewer  and  more  simple  This  is  one  of 
those  fundamental  principles  of  harmony,  that  should 
never  be  forgotten.  We  are  aware  that  some  of  these 
pieces  have  been  arranged  in  fonr  parts  by  respecta¬ 
ble  F.nropean  masters,  but  instead  of  superadding  to 
harmony  that  was  preriously  complete,  they  have 
ffimished  a  score  entirely  new  ;  and  they  have  uni¬ 
formly  found  it  necessary  to  preserve,  in  the  individu¬ 
al  parts  composing  it,  a  much  gn  ater  simplicity  of 
melody  than  would  otherwise  have  been  required. 
Nor  have  they  been  less  studious  in  cultivating  puri¬ 
ty  ami  chasteness  of  style,  than  were  tbe  compilers  of 
the  I,K)ck  Hospital  Collection  ;  and  if  oiir  editors  had 
avaiU  1  themselves  of  their  labours,  and  laid  their  own 
pen*  il  entirely  aside,  there  would  have  been  m  ch 
les-  rt-'i«on  to  complain.  But  if  a  Madan,  a  Loebbarf, 
an  Arnold,  a  Oiardini,  and  even  a  Burney  hifitsel 
have  been  willing  to  risqne  their  own  compositions  in 
three  vocal  parts,  and  especially  if  they  have  uniform, 
ly  set  such  a  base  to  their  music,  as  on  modem  prin- 
eiples  would  be  inadmissible  in  a  fuller  score,  an  A- 
inerican  editor,  we  think,  might  well  have  reinjhlish- 
ed  these  pieces  without  furnishing  any  additional  har¬ 
mony  of  his  own  invention. 

Anet^ott  of  the  oriffin  of  the  Ox  Minwt. 

Haydn  saw  with  surprise  a  butrrher  call  npon  him, 
who  bc'iiie  full  of  sensibility  as  mneh  ns  any  other 
per«on.  to  the  charms  of  his  works,  said  freely  to  him, 
“  Sir,  1  know  you  are  both  good  and  obliging,  there¬ 
fore  I  address  myself  to  you,  with  full  confidence  : 
you  excel  in  all  kinds  of  oom|>osi(ions,  you  are  the 
first  of  cora|>osers  ;  but  I  am  particularly  fond  of  your 
minuets,  I  stand  in  neeil  of  one  that  is  pretty  and 
quite  new,  for  my  daughter’s  wedding  which  is  to  tike 
place  in  a  few  days,  I  cunnot  address  myself  better 
than  to  the  famous  Haydn.”  Haydn  always  fnJl  of 
kindness,  and  smiling  at  this  new  homage,  promised  it 
him  for  the  following  day.  The  amateur  returned  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  received  with  joyful  grati¬ 
tude  the  precious  gift,  shortly  after  the  sound  of  in¬ 
struments  struck  Haydn’s  ears,  be  listened  and 
thought  he  recognized  his  new  minuet,  he  went  to 
his  window,  from  which  he  saw  a  siipero  Ox  with 
gilded  horns,  adorned  with  festoons  and  garlands,  and 
surrounded  by  an  ambulating  ortheefra,  stop  under 
his  balcony.  The  butcher  went  up  to  Haydn’s  apart¬ 
ment,  expresse.d  <igain  to  him  his  sentiments  of  admira¬ 
tion,  and  ending  his  speech  by  saying,  “  Dear  sir,  I 
thought  that  a  butcher  could  not  express  his  gratitude 
for  so  heaiitiful  a  loiniM-r,  better  than  by  offering  you 
the  fincfct  ifli  in  his  pos«n  ssion.”  He  insisted  till  Haydn 
afibeted  at  his  frank  generosity,  accepted  it  ;  from 
that  moment  the  minuet  was  known  throughout  Vi- 
enaa  by  the  name  of  the  Ox  Minuet. 


OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


BOSTOM,  SATURDAY.,  AUG.  5,  1820. 


OJY  JfATIOATAL  MUSIC. 


If  knowledge  be  medicine  for  the  soul,  according 


c^ses  to  remote  districts  where  the  people  retain  their 
primitive  rudeness  and  simpneity.  That  the  natioiial 
music  of  Germany,  however,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
have  been  using  the  term,  is  not  remarkably  striking, 
may  we  think  be  inferred  from  the  well  known  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  pure  German  scliool  of  compo¬ 
sition,  however  profound,  is  more  adapted  to  the 
earned  few,  than  for  the  feeling  manj',  and  is  some¬ 
what  deficient  in  grace  and  melody.  It  is  only  those 
nmdem  composers,  who  have  ingrafted  the  Italian 


to  the  famou.  inscription  on  the  Egyptian  Library,  it  produced  the  most 

seems  as  rnneh  to  coMem  us  to  obtain  it  genuine,  as  master-pieces  of  art.  It  is  the  combination 

to  proenre  nnadnhemted  medicine  for  the  body.  To  It®'**"  German  styles  in  the  operas  of  Mo- 

say  that  m.uio  was  never  in  such  high  estimation,  or  rendered  them  so  inexpressedly  de- 

80  well  understood  as  it  is  at  present,  all  over  the 

world,  would  be  only  advancing  a  fact  as  evident,  as  melodie,  a  characteristic  sim- 

thal  its  inlmbitants  are  now  more  generally  civilized  of  them  peculiarly  pleas- 

and  refined,  than  they  were  in  any  other  period  to  be  striking  to  the  cultivated  eat,  they  resemblo 

found  in  the  history  of  mankind.  fhe  charming  and  almost  end- 

«...  j  .u  •  1  •  variety  of  Scottish  melodies,  possessing,  bowev- 

Perhaps  the  grave  and  the  wise  may  regard  music  ......  .  .  ® 

er,  a  wild  plaintivencss  of  expression  peculiar  to  them-' 

selves. 


as  a  frivolous  and  enervating  luxury.  Montesquieu 
has  said  that  **  it  it  the  onljr  one  0/  the  artt  tehiek  dort 
not  t*mtpt  the  mind.''^  It  is  indeed  a  charming  rc- 


j «  I.  .  I  .  .  L  fVe  an  bound  to  acknowledge  the  Stttfeh.  to  potteie 

rrupt  the  mtnd.^  It  is  indeed  a  charming  re-  .  .  ^ 

..  -ji.  i.  «  .k  .1  L  j  I  •  greatest  rane/jr  of  be.sutful  national  melodies  ex~ 

,  in  an  idle  hour,  to  the  rich  and  luxurious  part  ,  ... 

of  the  world,  but,  say  the  «,or,  and  the  worldly,  what  «pre«*io«  of  their  slow 

is  its  use  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  To  those  an  an-  energy  and  boldness  of  those  of  the 

swer  of  this  kind  must  be  given.  It  is  easy  to  point  "Po^iveness  and  vivacity  of  the  airs 


out  the  humane  and  important  pnrpo.es  to  which  h  humorous  songs,  and  the  abounding  gaiety  of 

has  been  applied.  It.  assistance  is  called  in  on  all 

_ ^  of  their  nation.  The  national  music  of  Scotland  is 


has  been  applied.  Its  assistance  is  called  in  on  all 
charitable  and  beneroleBt  occasions  to  open  the  pur¬ 
ses  of  the  affluent. 

It  has  indeed  ever  been  the  delight  of  accomplish¬ 
ed  princes,  and  the  most  elegant  amusement  of  polite 
courts  ;  bnt  at  present  it  is  so  combined  with  thing? 
sacred  and  important,  as  well  as  whh  our  pleasures, 
that  it  seems  necessary  to  our  existence  :  it  forms  a 
considerable  and  most  ennobling  part  of  disine  ser¬ 
vice  in  our  churches  ;  it  is  essential  to  military  disci- 
pline  ;  and  oor  theatree  would  langukh  without  it. 
Add  to  this,  that  there  is  hardly  a  private  family  with- 


daily  becoming  the  most  popular  and  is  very  deserv¬ 
edly  the  best  national,  and  most  fashionable  mnsic 
extant. 

(Italian  music  in  our  next.) 


MR.  CHRlSTlAKI's  CORVEAT. 

This  gentleman  is  now  u,.on  a  visit  of  experiment 
to  the  metropolis  of  Boston,  and  it  seems  has  resid¬ 
ed  in  many  of  our  principal  cities  at  the  sonth.  We 
have  seen  several  of  his  compositions  of  mnsic,  whert- 


out  its  flute,  violin,  piano  forte,  or  rnitar  ;  that  it  al-  »>«  has  been  educated  in  the  Italian 

leviates  labour  and  mitigates  pain  ;  and  is  still  a  ***'«  o"  “  occasion  expatiated  up- 

greater  blessmg  to  hunmnity,  wbi^  it  keeps  us  out  of  on  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  getting  np  of  • 


mischief,  or  blunts  the  edge  of  care. 


coiu-ert  ill  Boston,  and  are  .•till  inclined  to  our  former 


In  speaking  of  the  JiatioruU  Music  of  different  the  encouragement  given  to  exhi- 


countries,  we  are  constrained  to  observe,  that  neither 
England  or  America  have  a  style  of  music  peculiar  to 
either  conntry.  Their  are  many  pleasing  nsUional 
melodies  in  Spain  and  in  Russia,  as  well  as  other 


bitions  of  this  description,  have  always  been  adequate 
to  the  Cihtins  of  the  individual  who  presents  himself  t« 
the  public.”  In  the  present  instance,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  individual 


countries  in  Europe  ;  but  in  England  the  national  opportunity  of  judging  from  what 

'  we  he.ard  on  Thursday  Evening  would  not  in  reason 
be  ju.sf.  Many  circumstances  occurred  to  deteriorate 
trooi  the  in*  rits  of  a  first  performance.  The  Italian 
style  of  music,  we  are  as  yet  little  accustomed,  H  con- 

^  .  I  tains  many  beauties,  and  doubtless  possesses  “fAe 

a  most  wretched  taste.  There  are,  however,  some  f  i  ,,  .  ...... 

^  r,  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  of  A(?rmo«B.”  It  is  understood  this  gentlemaa 

pretty  rrrncA  a.rz.  but  in  eeneral  they  may  be  trace*!  •  ,  .  .  .. 

.  r  L  I  r  Tu  •  -ntend.s  giving  several  concerts  m  our  metropolis. 


mnaic  scarcely  deserves  the  name.  Of  the  few  airs 
that  seem  to  belong  to  them,  the  major  part,  are  with¬ 
out  style  or  grace,  and  are  replete  with  monotony. 

The  French  music,  in  so  far  as  it  is  national,  is  in 
a  most  wretched  taste.  There  are,  however,  some 
pretty  French  a;rs,  but  in  eeneral  they  may  be  trace*! 
to  the  opera  and  are  many  of  them  Italian  Their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  itage,  makes  all  classes  and  degree?, 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  opera.  I..ately, 


.MR.  CHHISTIA.M’S  SECOND  CONCERT.— 
Thi  Second  Concert  of  Mr.  Christian!  will  take 


many  composers  of  merit  have  employed  their  talents  place  at  the  .Amphitheatre,  W’ashiiigfton  Gardens,  on 
in  writing  for  the  French  of'eras,  and  the  consequent  Prirfay  next. 


■s  evident,  you  hear  the  most  pleasing  airs  of  Grttry. 

Piecini  and  Gluck. 

The  ffntionul  'nusic  of  Germany,  doubtless  pos¬ 
sesses  (particularly  that  which  is  composed  by  the  I  Price  for  the  Saloon,  One 
Tjrokans,)  a  wikkmss  of  character  peculiar  in  most  ( cents.  Children  half  price. 


Th*-  doors  will  be  open  at  half^past  7  o'clock,  and 
the  p<  rformance  to  bt'gin  at  8. 

Ti  kets  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Schaffer  at  the  Gardens. 
Price  for  the  Saloon,  One  Dollar,  for  the  Boxes  50 
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THE  BOUqUET, 

Hereflow'rt  unnumbered  thrir  colon  unite^ 

Some  pink,  and  some  purple, some  blue  and  some  urhiie. 
Some  damask,  some  yellow,  some  green  and  some  red, 
7\eir  fragrance  alternate  diffusively  shed. 

THE  SERENADE. 

Ti*  midnight’*  hour, 

Now  music’s  power, 

Can  calm  and  sooth  the  mind,  — 

Now  fairj  dreams, 

In  fancy  seems, 

The  soaring  soul  to  bind. 

Dreams  of  bliss. 

Of  bridal  kiss. 

For  the  mellow  flute  beneath  thee  sounds, 
For  the  treasure. 

Of  ravished  pleasure, 

Tho'  the  balmy  air  rebounds. 

Sleep  thee,  Caroline, 

Sleep  is  divine. 

On  thy  virgin  pillow  rest, 

Rest  is  balm. 

Free  from  harm. 

Infancy  is  thy  lover prest. 

I^t  music’s  power. 

Sooth  an  hour. 

By  midnight’s  vision  pore ; 

Dreams  of  bliss, 

1  could  bsit  wish. 

That  dreams  were  always  sure. 

Then  the  embrace. 

Of  one  would  chase,  . — 

Drt  ams  from  thy  throbbing  heart; 

And  real  joys. 

That  never  cloys. 

Thro’  tliy  pure  veins  should  dart. 

Fare  thee  well. 

The  magic  spell 

Of  music,  breathes  delight, 

’Ti*  dawn  of  day, 

I  must  haste  away. 

And  so  my  love,  good  night. 

Boston  Gaiette, 


MISCELLANY,  j 

THE  MUSICL^^'^—A  Character. 

A  musician  is  like  an  echo,  a  retail  dealer  in  sounds. 
As  Diana  is  the  goddess  of  the  silver  bow,  so  is  he  the 
Irst  lord  of  tl»e  wooden  one :  he  has  an  hundred 
strings  to  hi*  bow  ;  other  |)eople  are  bow-legged  ;  he 
is  bow-armed  ;  and  though  armed  with  a  bow  he  has 
jio  skin  in  archery.  He  plays  with  his  cat-gut  and 
kit-fiddle.  Hi*  fingers  and  arm*  run  a  constant  race, 
the  former  would  run  away  from  him  did  not  a  brklge 
interpose,  and  compel  him  to  pay  toll.  He  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  sounds  as  otlier  men  distinguish  colours.  His 
•ompanions  are  crotchets  and  quavers.  Time  will 
never  be  a  match  for  him,  for  he  heats  him  most  un¬ 
mercifully.  He  runs  after  an  Italian  air,  of>en  mouth¬ 
ed,  with  as  much  eagerness  as  some  fools  have  sought 
finr  the  Philosophers’*  stone.  He  can  bring  a  tune 
over  the  seas,  and  thinks  it  more  excellent,  because 
far-fetched.  His  most  admired  domestics  are  Sopra¬ 
no,  Biciliano,  Andantino,  and  all  the  A  nos  and  Inos 
that  constitute  the  musical  science.  He  can  senipe, 
acratch,  shake,  diminish,  increase,  flourish,  iic.  and 
he.  is  so  deliglited  with  the  sound  of  his  own  viol,  that 
an  ass  would  sooner  lend  his  ears  to  any  thing  than  to 
him  :  and  as  a  dog  shakes  a  pig,  so  does  he  shake  a 
note  by  the  ear,  and  never  lets  it  go  till  he  makes 
it  squeak.  He  is  a  w;dkiiig  pillory  and  erm  Ifies  more 
than  a  dosen  staudhigone*.  He  often  involves  him- 
teir  in  dark  and  intricate  passages,  till  he  is  put  to 
the  shift,  and  obliged  to  get  oat  of  the  scrape-— by 


scraping.  He  tire*  his  audience  in  various  ways  ;  as^ 
I  wear  away  my  pen  so  does  he  wear  away  the  strings 
of  his  fiddle.  There  is  no  medium  in  him,  he  is  either  > 
on  a  flat  or  a  sharp  key,  though  both  are  natural  tc  ; 
him.  He  deals  in  tliiid  minors,  and  major  thirds,  i 
I>roves  a  turncoat,  and  is  often  in  the  majority  and 
minority  in  a  few  minuets.  He  runs  over  the  flat  as  ; 
often  as  a  race  horse  ;  both  meet  the  same  fate  as  they  ;  1 
terminate  in  the  cadence  ;  the  dilTerence  is,  one  is''  1 
driven  by  the  whip-hand,  the  other  by  the  bow-arm  ;  ; 
one  deals  in  stick  ado,  the  other  in  staccato.  As  a  ; 
thorough  Iwed  hound  discovers,  by  instinct,  bis  game  ;  1 
from  all  other  animals,  so  an  experienced  musician  ! 
smells  the  composition  of  Handel  or  Correlli. 

Tvnothy  Catgut. 

€>  REMOVAI..  ^ 

THOMAS  BADGER,  Jr. 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public  Uiat  ' 
he  has  removed  his  Printing  office  from  No.  4,  Suffolk- 1 
Buildings,  Congress-street,  to  No.  63,  Statb-strbst,  f 
where  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  all  orders  con-  i 
ceming  his  business.  | 

Intending  to  give  his  personal  attention  solely  to  | 
the  printing  of  Music,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  shall  { 
be  able  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  may  please  I 
favour  him  with  their  commands  in  that  department.  I 
%*  Orders  from  any  part  of  the  country  will  be  j 
promptly  attended  to ;  and  he  pledges  himself  that  all  I 
work  entrusted  to  his  care  shall  be  correctly  and  $ 
handsomely  executed.  S 

Eu(trptimd  Ofiee,  .^ug.Sth,  1820.  I 

MUSIC  TUITION.  I 

•MR.  WYATT  respectfully  informs  his  Friends  and  | 
the  Public,  that  he  teachf's  the  Piano  Forte,  and  S 


J^EW  MUSIC, 

Just  receiyed  from  Philadelphia,  ‘  captive  once 
said  to  a  LinneV — ‘  Love  soft  lUusicne-.'  ‘  Love  as%4 
Honour' — ‘  Low  down  in  the  Broom' — '  Ellen's  Love' 
Waters  of  Elle'—'‘  The  Soldier  and  ‘  04, 

Manny,'  as  sungby  Mrs.  French.  Just  published,’ /’m 
wearing  awato  the  land  of  the  LeaP-—'  If  ye  a  nigh, 
land  laddie  meet,'  with  a  yariety  of  fashionable  Scotch 
airs.  Also,  ‘Day  of  Olory,'  a  national  melody,  as  sung 
at  the  44th  aniversary  of  American  Independence. 
With  a  yariety  of  new  airs  with  yariations,  and  new 
Flute  music,  by  JOHN  R,  PARKER, 

TuST  PUBLISHED; 

A  new  and  admired  Song,  “  There's  a  Bower  of 
Roses,''  from  the  celebrated  poem  of  I.Alla  Rookh — 
Also  five  Waltie’s,  for  the  Piano-Forte  composed  by 
Mr.  Wtatt.  For  sale  at  Mr.  WYATTS,  *3,  New 
bury-street. 

SACRED  MUSIC. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  by  WEST,  RICHAR^;> 
SON  k  LORD, 

Ol^TAe  Second  number  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  Collection — it  contains 

“  Lovely  is  the  Face  of  nature,"  Haydn,  “O, 


Singing,  either  at  his  lodgings  or  at  the  residence  of  I  ,  ,  «  .l  i  .  %  j  «  u  n  s  A  ’ 

his  pupils,  whichever  may  be  preferred.  Particulars  I  Peace  wtth  plenty  crown  d,  Handel,  Is  there  a 
as  to  terms,  may  be  known  by  application  to  Mr.  i  ^nsm,"  Handel,  the  Lord  the  honor,"  Antheai 

_ _ _*  k' ^  TM _ U _ _ 1  w  a 


WYATT,  at  No.  23,  Newbury-streei. 


I  by  Kent,  kc. 


July  16. 


PHOSPECTUa  OF  A  CHEAP  A  YH  SPLEA  JtW 

MUSICAL  WORK, 

BT  GEORGE  E.  BLAKE,  No.  13,  SOUTH-FIFTH  STREE  r-..PHILADELPHI*. 


IT  IS  PROPOSED  TO  PUBLISH  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  THE 

TCSAI.  3  ©IP  iHAiTXiatlE,  5 

WITH  A  SEPARATB  ACCOMTAN I SfBItT  ARRANOBD  FOR  THB  OROAM  OR  PIAHO  FORTB  |  BT 

DR.  JOHN  CLARKE,  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  work  will  proceed  in  the  following  order  1.  Acis  and  Galatea.  2.  Alexander’s  Feast.  3.  Saul. 
4.  Dettiiigen  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate.  5.  Messiah  6.  Judas  Maccabo-us.  7.  Jeptha.  8,  L’AIlt-gro  ed  y 
Penseroso.  8.  Samson.  10.  A  volume  of  a  selection  from  his  Coronation  and  Funeral  Anthems.  11.  l'he> 
odora.  12.  F.sther.  "13.  Solomon.  14.  Atbalia.  15.  Israel  hi  Egypt. 

The  Vocal  parts  of  the  Choru-.ses  are  in  full  score,  immediately  under  which  is  added  a  srparafe  part  fdt 
the  Organ  or  Piano  Fortes,  car*  fully  compressed  from  the  whole  score,  which  includes  the  principal  features 
of  the  Instrumental  accompa»;iments.  The  ARo  and  Tenor  Recitatives  and  Airs  are  printed  in  the  Treble 
Cliff,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Ladies,  the  Sofiraoo  Aho  and  Tenor  parts  in  the  Chonisses  are  lik^ 
wise  trans)>oAed  info  the  Treble  Cliff ;  in  no  instance  is  the  C  Cliff  introduced. 

The  whole  is  so  arranged  as  to  enable  four  or  five  performeH  to  produce  the  general  effect  both  of  the  voc^ 
and  instruineutal  parts.  - 

CONDITIONS. 

1.  The  above  work  will  be  engraved  in  a  superior  style  of  elegance,  in  numbers,  each  containing  from  3^ 
to  33  laige  and  full  pages  of  Folio  Music,  with  copper  plate  titles,  kc.  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  one  dol* 
lar  per  number,  or  12  dollars  a  year,  to  subscribers  ;  to  non-subscribe  rs  two  dollars  per  niiDiber. 

2.  The  work  will  comprise  about  seventy-flve  numbers  ;  to*  be  issued  monthly,  (if  suflicieutly  patronised) 
until  the  whole  are  completed. 

3.  In  the  last  number  will  lie  given  a  list  of  the  subscribers  and  a  gener&F  Index  of  the  whole  work. 

4.  To  obviate  the  great  and  unnecessary  trouble  always  attendant  on  tbe  collectioo  of  small  sums,  ne 
number  will  on  any  account  be  delivered,  luiless  it  be  paid  for  at  the  time  of  its  delivery. 

Subscribers  names  are  received  by  John  R.  Parker,  at  the  Franklin  Music  Ware-house,  No.  6,  Milk-street,' 
Bostoiu 


